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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



James Russell Lowell as a Critic. By Joseph J. Reillt. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. 

It is perhaps not too rash or vague a generalization to say that 
several of the leading figures in American literature are rightly loved 
and venerated rather as inspired friends and as interpreters of taste, 
of feeling, of ideals, than as profound thinkers or as supreme artists. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his essays seems admirably to fulfill the 
function of an inspirational teacher of the art of everyday thinking 
and appreciating. In Emerson, despite his metaphysical assump- 
tions, profundity comes in, as it were, by way of conversational sug- 
gestion. One hardly questions whether his orphic sayings embody 
a complete philosophy; one can hardly resist the feeling that any 
one of his aphorisms, if accepted sincerely for just what it is worth to 
the individual, will prove of value. Deeply versed in spiritual thought 
Emerson speaks to us as an aged seer addressing aspiring youth. 
Doubtless every reader of the Essays makes allowances and files excep- 
tions as he reads, introducing the much-needed grain of salt, accepting 
with gratitude those sayings which he can receive. To the maxims of 
an experienced man of action we may listen respectfully without ex- 
pecting to find in them a complete and consistent philosophy of con- 
duct. In somewhat the same manner we have listened to the sayings 
of Emerson, the experienced man of abstract thought, and to those of 
Lowell, the experienced man of letters — the great reader and appre- 
ciator. It is impossible for one who has read in youth the works of 
Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell, not to revere these men as greatly 
gifted inspirational teachers. It is difficult, too, not to feel a certain 
surprise that the two latter should be held to strict accountability 
as practitioners of the great arts respectively of philosophy and of 
criticism. 

Still, as our culture passes out of the pupillary stage, as it becomes 
more scientific, less tentative and provincial, it is inevitable that we 
should begin to criticize in somewhat ruthless fashion our old teachers. 
Mr. George Edward Woodberry has thoroughly sifted and evaluated 
the teachings of Emerson, the philosopher. Mr. Joseph J. Reilly does 
the like for Lowell, the critic. To an admirer of Lowell, grateful to 
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him for many a flash of insight or poetic phrase of appreciation, Mr. 
Reilly's book will certainly prove somewhat painful reading. The 
destructive analysis of such a mind as Lowell's can hardly escape 
giving an unintended impression of cold hostility. The reader may 
not improbably find himself up in arms at every turn against Mr. 
Reilly's point of view — all the more so because Lowell as a critic is 
obviously vulnerable. Who does not perceive that Lowell's attempt 
to work out the Tempest as an allegory is incomplete and self-con- 
tradictory? Prospero, to be sure, may be well conceived of as Imagina- 
tion, Ariel as Fancy, Caliban as "the brute Understanding" which 
rebels against its natural lord, "the higher Reason." Miranda is in a 
sense typical of "abstract Womanhood," Ferdinand of Youth. But 
the critic carries his allegory no farther. "One may suspect," remarks 
Mr. Reilly, "that the difficulty of accounting for Womanhood as the 
daughter of Imagination, of identifying the higher Reason with the 
Imagination, and the like, may have baffled him." To such a com- 
ment as this the lover of Lowell may perhaps reply that such ideas as 
the one criticized may have an illuminating and suggestive value even 
if they cannot be successfully carried out to their utmost implications. 
One can hardly read the Tempest without feeling that the principal 
characters do, in a degree unusual with Shakespeare, body forth certain 
elements of human nature. It is difficult to believe that Shakespeare was 
not influenced by some such conception when he wrote. On the other 
hand it would be absurd to suppose that Shakespeare intended his play 
as an allegory, and almost equally so to suppose that Lowell thought 
that he did. 

Some such objection as this, the reader of Mr. Reilly's book may 
occasionally feel inclined to register; yet on the whole he will find the 
author as just as he is ruthless and thorough. There seems, indeed, 
to be no escape from Mr. Reilly's final conclusion. In certain cases 
Lowell's fundamental deficiency, his lack of philosophical depth, leads 
to faults far less defensible than his failure consistently to apply his 
allegorical conception of the Tempest. It leads to subtle shiftings of 
the point of view, to the improvising of principles to suit an exigency, 
to a misleading and merely rhetorical shuffling of abstract ideas. A 
favorite idea of Lowell's was that moral character is a necessity for a 
great poet; that character is "the only soil in which real mental power 
can root itself and find sustenance." Yet he could write: "Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Burns — what have their biographies to do with us? 
Genius is not a question of character." And his confusion of mind 
concerning the relation of genius to character actually resulted in the 
expression of two quite contradictory opinions regarding Shakespeare. 
In one essay he demands to know whether Shakespeare's contempo- 
raries would have "left us so wholly without record of him as they have 
done," if he as a man "had been as marvellous a creature as the genius 
that wrote the plays"; in another, he declares that Shakespeare was 
wonderfully exceptional because of "his utterly unimpeachable judg- 
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ment and that poise of character which enabled him to be at once the 
greatest of poets and so unnoticeable a good citizen as to leave no 
incidents for biography." Such looseness of thinking is as exasperating 
to the ordinary reader in search of light and leading as it is to the stu- 
dent of the science of criticism. 

That Lowell lacked philosophical depth, that he was deficient in 
the power of penetration to ultimate principles — these are conclusions 
which a severely logical examination of his critical writings and a 
comparison of his pronouncements with those of the greater critics 
seem to establish rather easily. Mr. Reilly, in his exhaustive and acute 
examination of the man and his work from several different points of 
view, reveals other and contributory defects or limitations. In Lowell 
as a man and writer he finds an unusual capacity for enthusiasm 
coupled with an abiding conservatism; he discovers, too, that the 
critic's knowledge of human nature was somewhat limited — "the off- 
spring of multitudinous books rather than of contact with men." 
Lowell's knowledge he admits to be wide, though not always accurate; 
but he finds reason to deplore the fact that the critic was imperfectly 
acquainted with art, science, and history, a truer knowledge of which 
"would have served to crystallize many of his vague notions" and "to 
send the current of his literary knowledge into parallel channels with 
other phases of men's interests and endeavors." A certain catholicity 
of appreciation one would be inclined to grant to Lowell without argu- 
ment; yet Mr. Reilly finds some extraordinary gaps in his sympathy. 
Toward nineteenth-century literature Lowell was cold, and he regarded 
the fifteenth century throughout Europe as almost a literary desert. 
His interest in the drama and the novel was of the slightest. His con- 
demnation of sentimentalism amounted almost to a fixed idea. Mod- 
ern-day realism he could not abide. It is evident enough that Lowell 
honestly sought to maintain a judicial attitude, but it becomes appar- 
ent upon examination that he never attained true detachment. In 
writing of Shakespeare he frequently becomes the mere panegyrist. 
In his criticism of Rousseau his effort to treat with justice a writer 
with whom he is not really in sympathy leads him into strange vagaries. 
"He attacks Burke and Johnson, both of whom he admires; hope- 
lessly upsets his deep-rooted notion of genius'and character; involves 
himself in a contradiction regarding Rousseau's sanity; employs false 
logic; and sins against historical accuracy." 

Mr. Reilly concedes to Lowell "that kind of taste which never 
mistakes poor verse or prose for good"; an unusual power of rendering 
his impressions in phrases epigrammatically pointed or poetically sug- 
gestive; occasional flashes of real insight. He leaves him little else. 
In reading his searching and rigorous examination of Lowell as a 
critic, one can hardly dismiss the irrelevant thought that almost any 
man, if he could read such an analysis of his own mind and work, 
would be disheartened and overwhelmed with chagrin. It is also a 
little difficult not to give weight to the impression that more is denied 
vol. ecu. — no. 716 9 
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to Lowell than he ever thought of claiming for himself or than even 
the most naive of his readers is really in danger of claiming for him — 
though this, too, is irrelevant from the point of view of scientific 
criticism. In short, it requires a pretty thorough inoculation with the 
scientific spirit to enable one to read with pleasure so unsparing a 
criticism of one of the most engaging and suggestive of the elder Amer- 
ican writers — a writer who has been loved and venerated rather as an 
inspired friend, as an interpreter of taste, of feeling, of ideals, than as 
a profound or systematic thinker. Mr. Reilly, however, has aimed to 
promote clearness of thought in his own special field and thus to 
further the interests of literature. In this he has succeeded. 



What Should I Believe? By George Trumbull Ladd. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, 1915. 

In the popular scientific and philosophical literature of the day 
there is clearly manifest an encouraging tendency to reassert with 
growing assurance the old values of common sense, of morality, of 
religion, and to give to life a full measure of "meaning" in some 
sense which every man may understand and respond to. Fundamen- 
tally this effort to give value and significance to life involves the prac- 
tical reconcilement of those old opposites, — knowledge and belief, 
reason and faith, science and religion. And this reconcilement or 
rapprochement, in turn, seems in the last analysis to depend upon the 
practical recognition of two elements in human nature — reason and a 
something deeper than reason. The "something deeper" is conceived 
of in various ways and denned with varying degrees of exactness. To 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, this something deeper is the "inner check." 
He defines it with metaphysical exactness as a pure negation, and he 
contrasts it not with reason alone, but with the whole "flux" of im- 
pressions and desires. To others the bare dualism of Mr. More may 
seem "savage." These may find more to their taste some form of the 
doctrine of panpsychism — a doctrine which has the appearance at 
least of being monistic or "scientific." Others again, with more prac- 
tical aim, may arrive at the notion of the something deeper concretely, 
and without attempting metaphysical definitions. This is the method 
of strictly psychological analysis. 

The point in which divergent views agree is the practical recogni- 
tion of a duality of some sort (the term dualism is purposely avoided be- 
cause of its metaphysical connotation) in human nature, and in the 
frank recognition of the mysterious and paradoxical, but very real and 
important relation that exists between the two elements of this dual- 
ity. Psychology teaches us that we cannot really think without em- 
ploying both reason and the faiths that reason cannot justify. Ex- 
perience teaches us that the result of attempting to do without either 
the one or the other is disastrous. The attempt to exalt reason at the 



